





boy, the curtain opens, and all the characters in the film come down, laugh- 
ing and talking together. They move toward the ring. Guido is at peace with 
all of them. Carla, in her down-to-earth simplicity, understands it all: “I 
know what you mean: you can’t get along without us. What time will you 


phone me tomorrow?” 

Finally Guido goes to find Luisa, who is alone, unsure of herself, and 
he leads her to the ring. Together they join the others. Night closes round 
as the last figures parade before the towers. In the center of the arena only 
the clowns remain, with little Guido, playing his flute. 

This last tremendous fantasy is on the borderline of the understandable 
between reality and dream. The emotional surge is sure, and yet, as in all 
the other sequences, Fellini has consistently fixed on the essential. 

The severity that he imputes, with exaggeration, to Daumier is the same 
that Fellini has never failed to impose on himself throughout this long 
labor. It cannot be said that he has avoided the baroque, that he has sought 
to deny this primary color of his art: it dominates the fantasy sequences in 
all its force. But reality and especially memories have been subjected to a 
rigorous censorship. The character of the rejected sequences— the grotesque 
procession in the graveyard, the “beautiful and fascinating” mass, the death 
dream— is indicative of this. 

It is when one asks oneself whether Guido would have been capable of 
this discipline, of this unremitting self-criticism, that one discovers a basic 
difference between Fellini and his protagonist, and one recognizes that the 
real director must have the last word: “This film is not so autobiographical 
as it would seem.” 
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